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Vou. XXXIX MAY, 1934 No. 10 
A Word from the Editor 


Listen! Do you hear that humming, buzzing sound com- 
ing from WEE WIsDoM’s home? The clicking sound comes 
from the typewriters typing the last story for June WEE WIs- 
DOM. The young woman who is just coming in the door is 
Lola McColl, bringing the cover design for June. Oh, yes, it’s 
a part of the surprise that we promised! She has drawn it 
in bright colors—red and blue and yellow! The secret is out 
now. We may as well tell it all. WEE WISDOM is changing 
her style of dress. After this she will come to you in many 
colors, like Jacob’s coat. But that isn’t all. No, indeed. Draw 
your chairs a bit nearer, and listen closely. 

Your new WEE WIspDom is to have four extra pages, and 
new paper that is so soft that you can use your crayons on it 
easily. Chubby Chap has been wanting for a long time to tell 
you of his adventures. Now he is coming each month. 

Lucille Morgan Ison has been asking to be permitted to teach 
our WEE WISDOM girls to make lovely things with needle and 
thread and silk and cotton and wool. Now she can do it. 

We haven’t space to tell you all about the new WEE WISDoM, 
but you have only a month to wait now for the June issue. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Missouri. One dollar a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post. office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, Good 
Business, Unity Daily Word, and Progress. These Unity periodicals may now be obtained direct 
from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from leading news 
stands and book stores. Yearly subscription price of all magazines, $1.00 a year. Single copies 
of Unity, Good Business, Unity Daily Word, and Progress, 15 cents. Weekly Unity, 5 cents. 
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REDB 


By Lida Keck Wiggins 


Little Lady Redbird 
Is all a-thrill today, 
And she and Papa Cardinal 


Are singing love songs gay. 


They're calling, “Tweet and tweet. 
And tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet, 
For they are building a wee house 
Up in the apple tree. 


The blossoms are all pink-and-white, 
The nest is russet-brown; 


And all inside is silky-soft, 
And lined with thistledown. 


A soft rose-brown and dove-gray dress 
Wears Lady Redbird, prim, 

While Papa has a scarlet suit— 

Coal-black the beard of him. 


They surely make a picture bright 
Against the leaves and bloom: 
She's certainly a lovely bride, 
And he, a handsome groom. 
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‘COhe 
Stork’s 


There was a 
slight sound in 
the spring air, far 
above the roof- 
tree of the 


CN est 


road,’’ Hans in- 
sisted. ‘‘A stork 
is sure to see it, 
and I have nailed 
it and braced it so 


thatched cottage, 
high up where 
lazy white clouds 
sailed under the blue of the sky. 
Hans’s quick ears caught the sound 
and he stopped his play to listen. 

‘*Do you hear, Gretel?’’ he called 
to his sister. ‘‘Do you hear them 
coming ?”’ 

Gretel turned her round blue eyes 
up towards the sky until her two 
blond pigtails swung far down her 
back. ‘‘I see them!’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
surely that sound is the clapping of 
their great red bills. The storks 
are coming back to build their 
nests. ’’ 


Both children looked up at the 
roof of their home, where Hans had 
recently nailed an old wagon wheel, 
so that it lay flat and inviting, ready 
for a stork’s nest. 

‘‘Do you think they will build 
upon our home?’’ Gretel asked in 
a small, anxious voice. ‘‘It would 
be wonderfully good luck to have 
storks upon the roof.’’ 

‘‘T am sure they will build on my 
wagon wheel. JI knew it was good 
fortune when I found it by the 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


firmly that it will 
hold a nestful of 
young.”’ 

The small flying specks in the sky 
came nearer and lower until the 
two children could see the wide 
wings of the birds. The storks had 
neither song nor squeal nor squawk 
in their long throats, but they made 
up for their lack of voice by such a 
clattering of their heavy bills that 
it could be heard for a long distance. 
Every spring when they returned 
to the little village, it was this clap- 
clapping of bills that the children 
heard first. 

Now the flock of great white 
birds dropped towards the house- 
tops, and sailed majestically in a 
circle about the thatched cottages. 

‘“‘They are looking at every 
house,’’ Hans said, ‘‘to decide upon 
which roofs they will build. They 
will see my wagon wheel waiting 
for them.”’ 

Sure enough, presently one of 
the storks dropped to the roof of 
the cottage and stood there on one 
long red leg, his head cocked and 
his bright eyes upon the wagon 
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wheel. His feathers, all white ex- 
cept for a few black quills in his 
wings, shone like fresh snowbanks 
in winter. He rose into the air 
again and flew off. 

‘*But he has seen we have made 
a welcome for him,’’ Hans said 
confidently. ‘‘He will bring his 
wife and come back.’’ 

Next morning when the children 
woke they ran outdoors at once to 
look at the roof. They could not 
restrain squeals of joy when they 
saw that already some sticks lay on 
the wagon wheel. <A pair of storks 
had taken possession of the place 
Hans had prepared for them. 

Carl and Marie and little Bub- 
chen, all of whom lived in the next 
cottage, came to watch the good luck 
of their neighbors. 

‘*T wish we might have storks up- 
on our roof,’’ Marie said. 

‘*Perhaps our storks will bring 
you as well as us a baby brother,”’ 
Gretel comforted her. ‘‘At any 
rate, you may watch our storks 
from your window 
every day.”’ 

The pair of 
storks were indeed 
a sight worth 
watching. Now in 
the nesting season, 
Herr Stork danced 
and flapped his 
great wings and 
elattered his bill 
for the delight of 
his mate. It was 
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funny to see the great bird standing 
a yard tall—taller than Bubchen 
and nearly as tall as Gretel—hop- 
ping and skipping awkwardly. The 
children laughed happily as they 
watched his antics. Sometimes the 
storks would walk with great dig- 
nity about the near-by fields in 
search of mice, snakes, or insects to 
eat. The birds knew that no one in 
the village would harm them, and 
they were tame. 


think our storks know us,’’ 


Frau Stork took 
up her duties of 
brooding the 


eggs 
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Gretel said. ‘‘They would 
recognize us from all the 
other children in 
Germany, I am 
sure.”’ 

Hans was sure, 
too. 

Day by day the 
nest on the wagon 
wheel grew, a big, 
rough structure 
of sticks and 
twigs. Presently 
Frau Stork had 
laid four chalky- 
white eggs in it. 
Hans climbed to 
the roof and 
peeped at them 
cautiously. 

Frau Stork took up her duties of 
brooding the eggs. She looked con- 
tented and drowsy. Four weeks of 
school passed before a long baby 
stork’s bill was thrust out over the 
edge of the nest. When Gretel 
spied it she ran to tell the great 
news to Hans and Marie and Carl. 

‘‘The baby storks are hatching. 
Already one is out of the shell,’’ she 
cried excitedly. 

Each afternoon the children hur- 
ried home from their lessons to 
watch the young storks. To watch 
the parent storks thrusting food 
down into the throats of their babies 
was amusing. The young bills were 
forever gaping for more. 

One afternoon as Hans was walk- 
ing home from the gymnasium, he 
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‘*Can it be one 
of our storks?’’ 
he wondered. He 
ran towards 
home. Something 
must be wrong; 
the stork behaved 
so strangely. 

When Hans 
came in sight of 
the cottage he saw 
a terrifying sight. 
A spark had fall- 
en upon the dry 
thatch of the 
roof. One corner 
of it was in flames. 

There was no one in the house. 
Gretel was not yet home from the 
madchen (school). Their mother 
was visiting her sister at the far 
side of the village. 

‘¢The storks’ nest will be burned! 
The baby storks will die, because 
they are as yet too young to fly,”’ 
Hans thought in horror. 

He ran to the next house for help. 
Nobody was at home. 

With all his’ strength he 
dragged the heavy ladder to the 
side of the house, and set it 
against the wall. He filled a 
pail with water and climbed with 
it towards the flaming thatch. 
The flames charred out for a little 

(Please turn to page 38) 


Inch by inch he 
soaked the roof 
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A shining finger of sunlight, reaching 
into Mary Lou’s bedroom, touched her 
on the cheek. Instantly she awakened. 
The next moment, standing at the win- 
dow, she was peering at the sweet young 
morning. How sunny were the hills! 
How softly the wind brushed the tips 
of the meadow grass! On the blue, blue 
sea sailed little boats with milk-white 
wings. A breath from the garden, bear- 
ing sweet odors of spring blossoms, 
made Mary Lou clap her hands in de- 
light. Oh, everything was quite as it 
should be, she told herself as she hur- 
ried into her clothes; for this was May 
Day in the morning, a time for walks 
over hilly trails and woodland paths. 
It was the day for flower-filled baskets, 
for secrets and surprises. 

For a week Mary Lou had worked 
with patient, nimble fingers, weaving a 
basket for some one whom she loved 
very dearly. No one else knew about the 
basket, for Mary Lou had woven it in 
secret, high in the little attic bedroom 
under the eaves. The basket was now 
ready to be filled with flowers, and 
there would be a card attached to it 
which would say: 

LOVE YOU. 
Mary Louw” 

Swiftly the little girl tied her shoes, 
while through the window she heard 
the music of a hermit thrush like a 
chime of bells. The bird’s’ song 
seemed to tell about the tiny woodland 
in which it lived; about the white 
violets and the fairy thimbles growing 
there. 

With steps as light as the morning, 
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Mary Lou hurried down the long stairs. 
To her surprise she saw that the corner 
that had always held Grandfather’s 
Clock was empty. 

Mother, coming to the hall door and 
seeing Mary Lou’s questioning eyes, ex- 
plained that Grandfather’s Clock had 
been sent early that morning to a clock 
smith’s for repairs. 

Grandfather’s Clock, with its shining 
gold dial, had stood for years, as a 
friendly sun, near the living-room door 
and, by its gentle sounding of the hours, 
had told Mary Lou when practice time 
was ended. 

“With Grandfather’s Clock gone 
away, how shall I know when to stop 
my practice?” asked Mary Lou. 

“You may have Ticky Clock from the 


| high shelf over the sink,” said Mother. 


“IT am sure that Ticky Clock will feel 
it an honor to come out of the kitchen 
and spend an hour each day in the liv- 
ing room.” 

Mary Lou thought that it would be 
great fun to have a clock sitting right on 
the piano, where never before a clock 
had sat. 

Two years before, when Mary Lou 
was six and the small, briskly ticking 
clock was new, Mary Lou had named 
it Ticky Clock. From that day, Ticky 
Clock it had been called by all the fam- 
ily. 

Mother had to stand on her tiptoes 
in order to take Ticky Clock from its 
high shelf over the sink. What a jolly- 
appearing little clock it was! How 
round and honest-looking was its face! 
But then, it was indeed an honest clock, 
for it worked faithfully hour after hour, 
telling the time correctly. Mother cod- 


dled the eggs by Ticky Clock, and always 
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they were cooked just right. Mother 
baked her cakes and did many other 
useful things with the help of the small 
clock’s faithful hands. In truth, Ticky 
Clock was a very important part of 
the household. 

“T declare, Ticky Clock has stopped,” 
exclaimed Mother in sudden dismay. “I 
must have forgotten to wind him up 
last night.” 

Grandfather’s Clock had gone away 
and Ticky Clock had stopped. Even 
Daddy, with his fine gold watch, was 
absent on a two-day trip. How were 
they to know the time? wondered Mary 
Lou. But at that moment the shrill 
seven-o’clock whistle sounded across the 
town, and Mother placed the small red 
clock in Mary Lou’s hands, saying, 
“Should you like to wind and set Ticky 
Clock correctly while I mix the muffins?” 

“T’d love doing it!’’ exclaimed Mary 
Lou. 

Slowly, carefully she wound the little 
clock. Then she found at the back the 
knob that controlled the two hands. She 
twisted it, causing the long hand to 
travel swiftly around the clock. Again 
and again Mary Lou twisted the knob, 
while around and around the clock’s 
face flew the long hand. This was fun! 

Because Mary Lou always tried to do 
things carefully, she set the time at a 
half minute after seven. The small clock, 
now ticking evenly, seemed glad to be 
busy again with its important work 
of telling the time correctly. 

As Mary Lou gazed at Ticky Clock’s 
shining face, she was remembering 
how easily she had turned the hands. 
Why, in a moment she had twisted 
away eight hours of time! Not real- 
ly of course, but it had appeared as 
though eight hours had sped by in 
just a flash. 

Later, as Mary Lou ate her straw- 
berries and cream, her thoughts again 
flew back to Ticky Clock. It had been 
fun to twist the tiny knob, to watch 
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the long hand spin around and around. 

“Eat your breakfast, dear,’’ coaxed 
Mother. “It will soon be practice time, 
and at nine o’clock your little friends 
will call to take you a-Maying over the 
hill.” 

As Mary Lou buttered a muffin she 
could hear the hermit, near by in its 
little wood, still singing. The song 
again reminded her of violets and fairy 
thimbles nestling in the grass. Her 
cheeks grew pink with pleasure, for 
she was remembering the May basket 
made for some one most dearly beloved. 

At precisely eight o’clock, Mary Lou 
was sitting at the piano and, while 
Ticky Clock ticked away the minutes, 
the little girl’s hands chased each other 
swiftly over the keyboard. There were 
finger exercises to be practiced and The 
Cradle Song to be perfected, all within 
the hour. 

Suddenly a thought, sharp as a splin- 
ter, brought Mary Lou to a stop. The 
thought was about Ticky Clock. It 
would be fun, Mary Lou told herself, to 
make the hands spin around again. 
Quick as winking she lifted the little 
clock from the piano. Again she found 
the tiny knob at the back. She twisted 
it. Immediately the long hand began 
to move. In a twinkling it had traveled 
halfway round the clock, making the 
time say a quarter to nine. 


“I don’t feel like practicing a whole hour on 


May Day.” 
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Now a new kind of thought suggested 
to Mary Lou that she leave the long 
hand right where it stood! It would 
then appear that only fifteen minutes 
remained in which to practice, instead 
of a long, dull three quarters of an hour. 

“T’m going to do it!”” whispered Mary 
Lou with a rush of breathless daring. 

“It’s not fair,” declared the little voice 
that always spoke out of Mary Lou’s 
heart when she needed to know the 
right thing to say and the wise thing 
to do. 

“But—this is May Day,” suggested 
Mary Lou. “I don’t feel like practicing 
a whole hour on May Day.” 

“Your mother is at work making cup 
cakes for your picnic lunch. Should 
not you too be busy at something till 
nine o’clock?” persisted the little voice. 

“T could be very busy till nine o’clock 
painting a card for my May basket,” 
Mary Lou told her conscience. 

While from the kitchen came the faint 
whirring sound of Mother’s egg beater, 
a sly little thought told Mary Lou that 
Mother would never know about the 
lost half hour; for with Grandfather’s 
Clock gone away, there was no other 
timepiece to judge by. 

Her heart thudding guiltily, Mary Lou 
placed Ticky Clock back on the piano, 
then set to work practicing The Cradle 
Song. When she lifted her eyes again, 
the clock’s hands pointed to nine o’clock. 
Was Ticky Clock ticking a bit sadly? 

Mary Lou looked away from the 


clock’s round, honest-appearing little - 


face; for she imagined the clock was 
saying quite plainly, “Cheat! cheat! 
cheat!’ as she carried it back to the 
kitchen. 

“Oh,” cried Mother in dismay, “sure- 
ly it is not nine o’clock already! I had 
planned to have the cakes baked and 
frosted by nine o’clock, so that I might 
listen to the radio talk on ‘Household 
Chats’; but, oh, my, now I shall have to 
miss it! And I wanted especially to 
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hear it this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, dear!” 
thought Mary 
Lou. Cheating 
had given her an 
extra half hour 
for just fun, but 
it had taken a 
half hour away 
from Mother. 
Mary Lou’s 
cheating had 
spoiled one of 
Mother’s favorite 
plans. 

Poor Mother! How 
sorry she looked! Mary Lou, a sudden 
catch at her heart, opened her lips to 
explain, but the words seemed to crowd 
tightly in her throat. Try as she would, 
not a sound would come. Quietly as a 
shadow, she turned away into the hall. 

“Don’t you feel unhappy, darling; it 
was not your fault,” called Mother. 

Oh! Oh, dear! things were indeed be- 
coming tangled. A little later, when 
she had more courage, she would ex- 
plain it all to Mother, Mary Lou ear- 
nestly assured herself. Slowly she 
climbed the stairs to the little room un- 
der the eaves. With her new paints she 
colored and adorned the card for the 
May basket. “I LOVE YOU,” it said in 
round pink letters. Mary Lou gazed at 
it with a troubled heart. Of course the 
May basket was for Mother. Mary Lou 
was certain that she loved her mother 
more than any one else in the whole, 
wide world. Still—if she had really 
loved Mother, would she have pretended 
something that was not true? 

Suddenly Mother’s call came ringing 
up the stairs: “Hurry, dear! Your 


friends have come to take you a- 
Maying.” 

“T will explain about Ticky Clock 
just before I go,” Mary Lou promised 
herself, a feeling of happiness crowding 
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into her heart. Hiding the May basket 
under her cape, she hurried down the 
stairs. 

But with Jean and Lisbeth and Dick 
and Jackie and Jackie’s big sister laugh- 
ing and talking in the hall, there seemed 
no opportunity to tell about Ticky 
Clock. 

“Just as soon as I come home I will 
tell,” Mary Lou assured herself, taking 
a happy little skip. 

Soon the five children, with Jackie’s 
big sister, were hurrying down the path. 
Glancing back over her shoulder, Mary 
Lou, with a catch at her heart, saw that 
Mother’s smile of confidence and trust 
was following her out into-the fragrant 
morning. Once again Mary Lou, in 
fancy, could hear Mother’s words: 
“Don’t you feel unhappy, darling; it’s 
not your fault.” 

All at once the day seemed no longer 
quite so beautiful to Mary Lou. No 


Mother’s smile was following her out into 
the fragrant morning 
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longer did the song of the hermit thrush 
seem quite so sweet. 

Early in the afternoon, with May 
baskets filled, the children set out for 
home. At the edge of the wood, Jackie, 
pointing upward, shouted, “Look!” 

High overhead sailed a huge airship. 
At sight of it Mary Lou remembered 
Mother’s saying that one of the largest 
airships in the world was to fly over the 
town at one o’clock that day. As she 
watched, Mary Lou hoped that Mother 
also was seeing the great ship. Swiftly 
it sailed towards the south, appearing 
at last as a small, silver speck in the 
sky. 

A half hour later Mary Lou, tired but 
humming a tune, opened the wicket gate 
and slipped into the garden. Held ten- 
derly in her arms was the flower-filled 
basket. 

“I LOVE YOU,” said the little card in 
round, pink letters. Perhaps it was the 
card that reminded Mary Lou that she 
was not quite ready to offer the basket 
to Mother. First, she must explain 
about Ticky Clock; then she would be 
able to give her heart with her gift. So 
hiding the basket in the arbor and put- 
ting the flowers in a jar of water, she 
hastened to the house. 

She found her mother asleep, but at 
Mary Lou’s step Mother opened her eyes 
and smiled. “Did you have a happy 
time?” she asked. 

At once Mary Lou began to tell about 
the great airship. As Mother listened, 
disappointment filled her eyes. “I 
looked forward all morning,” said 
Mother, “to seeing the airship. Prompt- 
ly at one o’clock I went into the garden 
and waited and waited. The ship must 
have sailed by just after I came into 
the house. I can’t understand it!” 

Mary Lou turned away quickly to hide 
her eyes. She could easily understand 
it all, for Ticky Clock was still half an 
hour fast. Twice today Mother’s cher- 
ished plans had been spoiled just be- 
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cause she, Mary Lou, had not had the 
courage to tell the truth. She longed 
to lay her head against Mother’s shoul- 
der and explain the whole troublesome 
story; but once again the words caught 
and tangled tightly in her throat, while 
a heaviness that could not be told, set- 
tled in her heart. 

Without a word she turned and hur- 
ried out of the house to the garden. 
Quite, quite soon she would tell Mother, 
she assured herself, but first she must 
plan just what to say. 

Curled up on the swing chair, she 
tried and tried to think of a plan. At 
the same time, high overhead, a veery 
sang its clear, sweet song. Came the 
call of a lark, flooding the meadowland, 
while from the distance sounded the 
calm, contented murmur of the sea. Ev- 
erything, on this beautiful sparkling 
day, seemed filled with gladness. But, 
try as she would, Mary Lou could not 
keep from her heart the little voice 
which now seemed to be saying the 
strangest thing: 

“When we cheat others, we cheat 
ourselves far more.” 

Could this be so? Mary Lou, who 
was now thinking earnestly, was 
knowing that, while twice today she 
had caused Mother disappointment, 
she had caused herself to carry a 
troubled, guilty feeling since morn- 
ing. Suddenly it was quite easy to 
see that she had cheated herself even 
more than she had cheated Mother. 

While little winds sang sweetly 
through the trees, Mary Lou fell 
asleep. 

The sun was low in the west when 
Mother called. 

“Right now I’m going to tell about 
Ticky Clock,” declared Mary Lou 
with new determination as she ran 
to the house. 

Mother bent and kissed the little 
girl, saying, “Daddy has just tele- 
phoned over long distance to tell us 
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that he will be home from the con- 
vention at midnight; and Uncle Alec 
has sent word that he and Jerry are 
coming for dinner and that they are 
bringing us a beautiful surprise. 

Mary Lou clapped her hands in glee. 

How happy Mother looked! Oh, dear! 
Surely this was not the right time to 
tell about Ticky Clock. Just a little later 
she would explain, Mary Lou told her- 
self. But with table setting and er- 
rands to run, there seemed no proper 
moment for making the confession. 

Uncle Alec and Cousin Jerry were at 
the door. Jerry was carrying a May 
basket which he gave to Mary Lou. 
Half hidden among the flowers were 
three green tickets. 

“That’s the surprise,” explained the 
eager-faced Jerry. “After dinner my 
daddy’s going to take you and me to The 
Children’s Playhouse to see “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

The Children’s Playhouse! 
real play by child actors! 


To see a 
Tiny stars 


She must tell now, 
this very moment, 
about Ticky Clock 
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shone in Mary Lou’s eyes and at the 
same time a tiny singing set up in her 
heart. As dessert was being served, 
Uncle Alec exclaimed, “Hello! I’ve left 
my watch at home! We must set out for 
the playhouse promptly, for the doors 
are to close at half-past seven sharp.” 

“Please lcok at Ticky Clock, dear,” 
said Mother, turning to Mary Lou. 

Mary Lou, with an added feeling of 
guilt, saw that Ticky Clock was point- 
ing already to half-past seven. Gra- 
cious! Things were growing more and 
more and more tangled! Oh, what 
should she do? 

“Please tell us the time, dear,” called 
Mother. 

“Tt—the clock says h-half-past seven,” 
replied Mary Lou in a small, mouselike 
voice. 

“Half-past seven!” exclaimed Mother, 
Uncle Alec, and Jerry in astonishment. 

From the kitchen doorway Mary Lou 
could see that Jerry’s eyes had grown 
dark with disappointment. Poor Jerry! 
Poor Uncle Alec too! How troubled 
was his face! 

Something must be done at once. She 
must tell now, this very moment, about 
Ticky Clock. Oh, oh, oh! How much 
easier, how much more honest it would 
have been to explain to just Mother, 
early that morning! 
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“You see,” said Mary Lou, swiftly 
gathering her courage, “it’s truly only 
seven o’clock instead of—half past.” 

There! The truth was partly told. 

“What can you mean, dear?” asked 
Mother, perplexed. 

“I—I mean ” Then bravely she 
told the entire story. How still the room 
was when she had finished the telling! 
But, after a moment, Uncle Alex said 
in the kindest voice, “I think it was very 
fine and brave of Mary Lou to explain 
about Ticky Clock right here before us 
ail” 

“T do, too,” declared Jerry with fine 
spirit. 

Mother was looking at Mary Lou 
through eyes that were misty yet glow- 
ing. Her smiling glance seemed to say, 
“I always expect you to do what is fine 
and brave, my little one.” Then she 
asked, “Should you like to set Ticky 
Clock to rights again?” 

“T’d love doing it!” cried Mary Lou. 

Climbing on the kitchen stool, she 
reached for the little clock. “I’m sorry,” 
she whispered, her lips pressed close to 
the round, shining clock face. Then, 
with eager fingers, she twisted the tiny 
knob. The next instant the clock was 
telling the time correctly. How happily 
and merrily it now seemed to be ticking! 

Quite suddenly Mary Lou knew that 

setting Ticky Clock to rights did not 

entirely mend matters. Something 
must be done about the stolen half 
hour. There seemed only one way 
to settle the problem. She must make 
up the half hour while Mother, who 
twice today had been disappointed, 
went to see the play. Staring straight 
ahead to keep from blinking tears. 

Mary Lou told her plan. 

For a moment no one spoke. Then, 
“Perhaps Mary Lou wishes to work 
out her problem in just this way,” 
said Mother, her eyes again misty yet 
now somehow radiantly glowing. “I 

shall ask Lena, who comes to wash 
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the dishes, to wait with 
her until we return.” 

How empty seemed 
the long living room with 
its vacant chairs! How 
lonely the house with only 
Lena working quietly in 
the kitchen! 

Over and over again 
Mary Lou practiced The 
Cradle Song, but she was 
knowing the while that 
when we cheat others we 
cheat ourselves far more. 
All day long she had 
cheated herself of real happiness; and, 
all because of cheating, she had had to 
give up tonight’s fun with Jerry. 

Practice finished, Mary Lou tiptoed 
into the moonlit, fragrant garden. 
Skipping into the arbor, she found the 
May basket and the dew-drenched flow- 
ers. Tenderly she carried them to 
Mother’s room, and with nice care ar- 
ranged basket and flowers on Mother’s 
bedside table. 

“T LOVE YOU,” said the little card. 

The words now lit a warm glow in 
Mary Lou’s heart. She knew that this 
was the first moment she had been truly 
happy since early morning. How glad 
she was that she had made matters 
right with Mother, with Ticky Clock, 
with herself! 

The light-hearted, new happiness 
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“Tt LOVE YOU,” said the 
little card 
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crept with her to bed 
stole softly into he 
dreams. 

She awoke two hours 
later, at a light touch on 
her arm. Through a 
drowsy mist she saw 
Mother bending over her. 
Mother was holding the 
May basket, and her eyes 
were shining like sum- 
mer stars. 

“IT know that you love 
me, darling,” whispered 
Mother, fingering the little 
card. “I know that you love me because 
you have proved it once again tonight. 
Best of all, I know that you love the 
good, for you have proved that too, to- 
night. 

“Now, then,” said Mother, “Alice in 
Wonderland was such a success that it’s 
to be played again tomorrow night. See! 
here are two green tickets: One for you 


one for Daddy.” 


Mary Lou, with a small cry of joy, 
reached for the tickets, holding them a 
moment in her warm, eager hand. Oh, 
what a glad, beautiful ending to a trou- 
blesome and puzzling day! 

Drowsily content, with Mother’s kiss 
on her cheek, Mary Lou snuggled into 
her pillow. Her bed seemed like a lit- 
tle boat with milk-white wings setting 
gently out to sea. 


The of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Che Gift the Postman Brought 


By EVELYN WHITELL 


WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 

Eloise Dunbar lives out in the country 
and enjoys watching each day for the post- 
man, although he has never brought her 
anything. One day a salesman who stops 
at her house learns of Eloise’s interest in 
the mail, and when he returns to the city he 
orders a subscription to a children’s monthly 
magazine for her. Eloise receives her first 
magazine. In it is printed a letter from an- 
other girl, Mabel Swift, who wants some 
child to write to her. Eloise’s mother gives 
her permission to write to Mabel. 


Chapter 2 

ABEL SWIFT had finished her 
morning lessons with her govern- 

ess and was getting ready to go out for 
her usual walk. There was very little 
variety in her life because she, like 
Eloise, was an only child. She had no 
companions of her own age because her 
family lived too far away from other 
people for that, and 
because they were un- 
able to have visitors in 
the house on account 
of her father’s illness. 
The house was al- 
ways very quiet. When 
Mabel became noisy— 
which was very rare- 
ly—her mother always 


reminded her gently 
that Daddy was sick, | 
and that there must be 4 {| |b hi \ 
no noise. | 
“Mother, when will 


Daddy get well?” Ma- 
bel asked often. She 
longed for the times 
when he used to race 
with her across the 
fields or pull her over 
the snow on her sled. 

Her mother did not 


“Mother, it’s from a little girl 
who reads the magazine!” 


reply to the question. Daddy had been 
sick a long time, and he took no notice 
of any one who went into his room. He 
had forgotten everything since he had 
come back from the war. He had even 
forgotten that he had a little girl. 

Mabel had come downstairs quietly 
to join Miss Hunt, her governess, when 
she heard her mother say: 

“There’s a letter for you, Mabel.” 

Mabel forgot everything in her excite- 
ment. The letter was in a child’s hand- 
writing, and she knew in a moment that 
it must be from one of the readers of 
her magazine. She tore it open eagerly, 
and read: 


“Dear little girl, who lives in the garden, 
where there are butterflies and bees: I live 
on a hill, and we have birds that come on 
the doorstep and build nests in our letter- 
box. We have an old bureau of drawers 
that we do not use. When the weather gets 
very cold, we put the 
bureau just outside the 
door, where the snow 
can’t reach it. Then we 
put bits of bread and 
nice soft potato in the 
drawers. The birds come 
and take shelter there 
out of the cold, and eat 
when they are hungry. 

In summer I have a 
tiny garden at the front 
+ \ ies of the house. I love to 
plant flowers. Violets 

He i are my favorites. If you 

like, I will send you some 
: violet plants so that you 
2 can have violets in your 
ee garden, too. I hope you 
=r will write back to me. 
Boe I’ll watch for the post- 


dy a! 


man. With love, 


Eloise Dunbar 


P. S. My address is, 
Greenhill, Edmonton.” 


“Mother, it’s from a 
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little girl who reads the maga- 
zine!” Mabel cried excitedly. 
“May I write back to her now?” 

Mrs. Swift looked at her 
daughter’s flushed and happy 
face, and would have con- 
sented, but Miss Hunt sug- 
gested, “Better have a walk 
now while the sun shines, and 
write tonight.” 

Mabel folded the letter obedi- 
ently. 

The morning was beauti- 
ful, and the keen frosty air 
made them walk briskly. 
Miss Hunt never talked 
much; so Mabel had time to 
decide what she would say in 
her answer to Eloise. The 
morning passed rapidly. 

When the afternoon les- 
sons were finished, Mabel took down 
her pretty blue writing case with its 
silver clasp, and picked out a sheet of 


pale-blue paper, with her monogram on 
it, to answer Eloise’s letter. This paper 
had been a gift on Mabel’s last birthday. 
She wondered what Eloise would think 
of it. Perhaps she would wish that she 


had some, too. Perhaps 

Mabel paused. She was a thoughtful 
little girl. She looked again at Eloise’s 
letter. It was written on the plain leaf 
of an exercise book. Possibly Eloise 
had never had writing paper with her 
monogram on it. Mabel suddenly de- 
cided that she would rather write on the 
same kind of paper that Eloise had writ- 
tenon. She laid her pretty paper aside, 
and took a leaf from an exercise book 
instead. She wrote: 

“Dear Eloise: I am glad that night has 
come, because I could not answer your letter 
until tonight. I went out for a walk this 
morning, but I was thinking of you. I 
loved your letter, and I think you are a nice 
little girl. I would like to have some violet 
plants very much, because we have none. 
I will put them in the garden and tell you 
when they come out. My daddy used to 
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“Dear Eloise,” she began 


love flowers, but he is too ill to love them 
now. I ask God every night to make him 
well, but He hasn’t done it yet. I wonder, 
when you say your prayers and ask God to 
bless your daddy, if you will ask Him to 
bless mine too? Thank you, Eloise. Do 
write again. 

With love, 

Mabel.” 


She ended hurriedly, for Miss Hunt 
was calling her to go to bed. Next morn- 
ing Mabel mailed the letter to Eloise. 

The letter arrived at the right time. 
A cloud was hanging over Eloise’s 
home. Her daddy had lost his position 
and was now unemployed. Eloise said 
little about it, but she knew of all the 
anxiety in her mother’s mind. At night 
when her father came home tired from 
his long tramp in search of work, she 
would sit quietly in the corner with her 
magazine, listening to the conversation 
that went on. 

Her mother sent her to bed early. 
Although the weather was cold, they 
were obliged to let the fire go out be- 
cause the woodpile was growing smaller 
and smaller. 
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Daddy something,” the little girl said 
one day. 

Her mother smiled. “I don’t see how 
he could, darling,’ she answered. 

“You did not see how he could bring 
me anything, but he did,” Eloise replied. 
“And maybe——” 

Mabel’s letter arrived the next day, 
and Eloise was at the door, watching 
for the postman, as usual. 

“Some one’s a lucky little girl,” said 
the postman. “A letter addressed to 
you.” 

Eloise seized it and said, “Thank you, 
thank you, thank you!” 

She read the letter aloud from first 
to last, while her mother smiled and 
listened. She was glad Eloise had some- 
thing to make her happy. 

“Mother, aren’t you glad my daddy’s 
well?” Eloise asked, as she read the let- 
ter over again. “Suppose my daddy 
were sick, as that little girl’s daddy is, 
and couldn’t go out and get work when 
he hadn’t it.” 

“Yes, darling,” Mrs. 
Dunbar replied. “Isn’t 
it strange how soon we 
forget to be thankful? 
There was a_ time 
when your daddy was 
sick. We had plenty 
of money then, but t 
money didn’t matter; 
and I prayed God to — 
give Daddy back his 
health, even 
money had to go. God 
answered my prayer; 
Daddy has been well i 
ever since, but I have 
forgotten give 
thanks to God for 
Daddy’s health.” 

That night, when 
Eloise’s father  re- 


\N 


turned home, weary 
and disheartened from 
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“Mother, the postman might bring 


if the — 


Eloise read it from first to last 
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his search for work, his wife reminded 
him of the blessing of his health. 

He listened quietly and then re- 
sponded, “Yes, I remember that when 
I was sick we both prayed that my 
health might return, and I said that I 
would not mind other things if only I 
could be well. God answered our prayer, 
and now we forget to be grateful for 
what we have.” 

“And there is much to be grateful 
for,” his wife responded. ‘We have a 
roof to cover us, and food enough for 
today. We have our little girl. Let us 
be grateful to the good God, who has 
given us so much, and trust Him to 
answer our prayer for work.” 

“Yes, for work of any kind that is 
honorable,” he answered. 

In her little room Eloise prayed, 
“Please God, send Daddy work. If the 
postman can’t bring it in a letter, you 
can send it in another way; and please, 
God, let Mabel’s father get well quickly, 
and make us all happy. Amen.” 

She jumped into bed 
and pulled the covers 
up. Then she sprang 


Pil out again suddenly 

cs and knelt down. 

= “Thank you, God, for 
my lovely magazine,” 
she said. 


Weeks passed be- 
fore Eloise could send 
the violet plants to 
Mabel, or even write 
ACL to her. There was no 
z money for postage. 

Mabel had to wait a 
long time for her let- 
ter. She had begun to 
think that her newly 
made friend had for- 
gotten her, when one 
lovely morning the 
postman came, and she 
recognized Eloise’s 
handwriting on the 
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She said: 


“Dear Mabel: I could not write to you 
before because my daddy had no work to 
do. I want you to plant the violet plants 
I am sending in a separate package, and 
they will come up as mine do. Then we 
shall both have violets in our gardens. Please 
do write to me again. I am sorry your 
daddy is sick, but I am sure he will be well 
again when he sees my violets. I pray every 
night for your daddy to get well. Will you 
pray that my daddy will get work? With 
love, 


envelope he handed her. 


Eloise.” 

Mabel read the letter, but she could 
not understand it. Why had Eloise not 
been able to write when her daddy had 
no work? Mabel asked Miss Hunt. 


“There are many men out of work 
now,” Miss Hunt replied briefly ; “good 
men, too. It is a pity.” 

Mabel lay awake that night, wonder- 
ing what she could do to help Eloise. 
One part of the letter she dwelt on con- 
tinually. It was the part where Eloise 
had said, “I am sure your daddy will 
be well again when he sees my violets.” 
Such a beautiful hope was in that sen- 
tence, because every one else said that 
her daddy would never be well any 
more. Mabel knew that he had always 
loved flowers, and that violets were his 
favorites. 

Next morning was a beautiful spring 
morning and Mabel got up early and 
planted the violet plants, all the time 
thinking of the words of Eloise’s letter: 
“T am sure he will be well again when 
he sees my violets.” 

The little patch of garden where she 
had planted the violets became hallowed 
ground to her. Soon the green leaves 
began to push their way through the 
brown soil, and then came the purple 
heads of the sweet little flowers. Mabel 
went out one morning to find that some 
were ready to be gathered. 

“Oh, how beautiful, how fresh they 
are, wet with the morning dew! If 
only Daddy could see them!” she cried. 
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Mabel gathered a little handful of blos- 
soms and held them up in the sunshine. 
She thought she had never smelled such 
sweet violets. Their dewy petals glit- 
tered in the light. “If only Daddy could 
see them!” 

She hurried to the door of the sick 
room, and gently knocked. 

“Mother,” she whispered, when her 
mother came, “may I show Daddy these 
violets? May I, Mother?” 

Her mother raised her finger for si- 
lence, and half closed the door. “Daddy 
must not be disturbed by anything.” 

“But, Mother, I won’t disturb him,” 
Mabel persisted softly. “I do so want 
him to see these violets. I know he’ll 
love them.” 

Her mother let her slip in. 
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Mr. Swift lay on the couch. Mabel was 
very rarely allowed to come into the 
room, and he never noticed her when 
she came. She did not speak, but stepped 
softly up to the couch and laid the little 
bunch of violets against his cheek. 

He started and, for the first time in 
months, seemed to be conscious of some- 
thing—a touch, a scent, a memory. To 
the mother’s surprise, he lifted his hand 
and took the violets. 

“Where did you get them?” he asked. 

He had not asked a question since the 
beginning of his illness. This awakened 
interest startled every one but Mabel. 

“They’re from my garden. They just 
came up, and there’ll be more of them 
tomorrow. O Daddy, will you come out 
and see them? Will you come into the 
garden with me as you used to come?” 

He was holding the flowers, gazing 
at them. Then suddenly he began to 
ery. The nurse hurried Mabel away. 

When Miss Hunt and she were out for 
their daily walk, she asked: 

“Miss Hunt, why did Daddy cry when 
he held the violets?” 


He stooped down and plucked a little 
violet, then another and another 
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“Some people cry when they are hap- 
py,” she said. 

“Was Daddy happy because I took 
him the violets?” 

“T think he must have been,” replied 
the governess. 

“Miss Hunt, do you think Daddy will 
get well now?” 

“There seems to be the first hope of 
it,” Miss Hunt answered. 

The violets stayed in the little glass 
beside the bed, and although Mr. Swift 
did not speak for the rest of the day, his 
eyes were often on the flowers. His 
mind was remembering scenes of the 
past and awakening to the present. 

When, next morning, the sun had 
arisen, he suddenly turned to Mrs. 
Swift and asked, “Where is Mabel?” 

“T’ll get her at once,” Mrs. Swift 
replied joyously. In a few minutes the 
little girl was beside his couch. 

“Daddy, there are some more violets 
in my garden,” she told him. 

“T think I could go out and see them,” 
he said. 

Forgetting that she had been told to 
be very quiet, Mabel jumped up and 
down and clapped her hands with de- 
light. “I know you can, Daddy! Don’t 
be long in getting dressed. I’ll wait in 
the garden for you.” 

It was like a beautiful spring morn- 
ing. The sky was a clear, delicate blue. 
A little rain that had fallen in the night 
had left the flowers fresh and wet, and 
filled the air with fragrant moisture. 
The sun had robed the mountains in 
dresses of green:and purple and gold. 
In the budding trees, birds were talking 
to one another, and high on the roof 
the white doves cooed. 

Mabel’s father drew a long breath. 
He stooped down and plucked a little 
violet, and then another and another. 
He placed them between green leaves 
and handed them to his wife. It was 
the action of long ago. 
(To be continued) 
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Who? 


(Awarded a free subscription) 
By QUENTIN WILSON (13 years) 
Meeker, Colo. 


Who paints the rainbows? 

Who paints the stars? 

Who paints the sunset’s crimson bars? 
Who paints the sky 

Its deep, bright blue? 

And the snowy clouds a-drifting, too? 


Who paints the water 
So bright and clear, 
Whose bubbling songs delight the ear? 


Who paints the mountains, 
The rivers and plains, 
The valleys and trees, 
The highways and lanes? 


God paints the water, 
The earth, and the skies. 
God paints all things that meet our eyes. 


Cargoes of a Ship 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MILDRED PINKERTON (13 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I like to watch the ships go by, 
Sailing out towards the sky; 
Stately ships with cargoes rare: 
Perfumes for the lady fair; 
Silks and spices, laces, too; 
Satins and dyes of red and blue. 


Little Buttons 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By HILDA BRUHN (10 years) 
North Canton, Ohio 


Little buttons on my vest, 
You’ve all stood the acid test. 
You are where you feel it worst, 
But not one of you has burst. 


Little buttons off my coat, 

It’s of you this rime I quote. 

When you’re on you’re nothing much, 

But when you're off, my suit’s “in 
Dutch.” 


Sfhring 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JUNE LAVERNE SCHUBACH (11 years) 
Orofino, Idaho 


The children ran out, 
With a merry shout, 
“°Tis spring! ’Tis spring!” 
A chickadee 
In a near-by tree 
Sang out, “ ’Tis spring! ’Tis spring!” 


A flower peeped out, 
And looked all about. 
Then it said, “’Tis spring! ’Tis 
spring!” 
I looked out of my window today, 
And said with a laugh that was happy 
and gay, 
“°Tis spring! ’Tis spring!’ 
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The Brooklet 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JEAN LAMBERT (14 years) 
Acton, Ont., Canada 


Rambling over hill and dale, 
Rushing by the purple vale, 
Trickling through a marshy fen, 
Dancing towards the rocky glen. 


Babbling over rocks and stones, 
Murm’ring ever as it roams, 
Leaping through a cataract, 
Reaching cooling pools intact. 


Roaring down some mountain side, 
Hastening towards the country wide, 
Gliding by some distant shore, 
Pressing onward evermore. 


Meeting with a mighty stream, 
Passing by some woodland scene, 
Happily joining with the sea, 
There to rest contentedly. 


a>. at 


The Land of Storybooks 
(Awarded a guild membership) 

By MARY JEANETTE HURLBUT 
Independence, Calif. 


April showers bring May flowers, 
So some people say. 

As for me, I think they bring 
A day of indoor play. 


I play in the land of storybooks, 
I’m Cinderella now. 

I run to fetch a pumpkin 
As fast as I know how. 


Next I’ll be a princess, 
With palaces and gold, 

With knights to do brave deeds for me, 
As in the days of old. 


“Time to go to bed, dear,” 
From the door comes Mother’s call, 
So goodnight to Cinderella, 
Storybooks and all. 


The Train 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By PHYLLIS B. HOFFMAN (9 years) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


I love to ride on the choo-choo train 
As it crosses field and crosses plain. 
We round a bend and then, oh, dear! 
It seems the town is much too near. 


The Shop around the Corner 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By LANNIE HARRISON (14 years) 
Weyburn, Sask., Canada 


Down by the corner 
On a small side street, 

Is a tiny little bakeshop, 
Selling every kind of sweet. 


A little bell that tinkles, 
Up above the door, 
Calls a rosy lady 
From the upper floor. 


And every day at one 

And every day at four, 
Kiddies of all ages 

Troop through the tinkly door. 


Pennies drop from grimy hands 
Upon the counter case; 

Then, the great decision made, 
Smiles wreathe each beaming face. 


So down by the corner 
On a small side street, 

Is a school child’s haven 
And a holiday retreat. 


Marbles 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MAUDE MARIE STILL 
Yakima, Wash. 


Marbles, marbles everywhere, 

On the walk and on the stair. 
When these marbles do appear, 
Then I’m sure that spring is here. 


lie 
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The Flats 


(Awarded a free subscription) 


By JEAN ANDERSON (8 years) 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Down on the flats where the farmer 
plows, 

Down on the flats where the willow 
bows, 

Down on the flats where the sheep stray 
away, 

Down on the flats where the trees all 
sway, 

Beyond the flats where the clear waters 
flow, 

That’s where I dearly love to go. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our guild material for this 
month seems especially good, and you should 
have seen the great stack of poems and 
stories our judges had to choose from. Our 
readers are interested in the guild because 
they know that if they do not succeed in get- 
ting their work printed the first time, they 
may try again and again until they do. To 
each child that has work published a guild 
membership card is sent, and to each of the 
three whose work is considered best each 
month, a free yearly subscription to WEE 
WISDOM is awarded. In awarding prizes 
our judges try to scatter them among the 
children of different ages, choosing the best 
work of the eight-year-olds for one award, 


the best work of the ten-year-olds for an-" 


other, and the best work of the older chil- 
dren for the third award. 

Remember, boys and girls, we cannot 
use poems that you have copied from any 
book or have heard sung or recited. Only 
this month a friend called to our attention 
the fact that the poem “Icicles and Bi- 


cycles,” published in the March issue of: 


WEE WISDOM, was not the original work of 
the child that sent it in. We have had to 
cancel the free subscription awarded her 
and reaward it to Mary Helen Stanley for 
“Young Wind of March.” Copied work is 
always discovered sooner or later. Let us 
keep our guild pages free from errors of 
this kind. 

Stories and poems should reach our of- 
fice three months in advance of the issue 
for which they are intended: July material 
before the nineteenth of April, and August 
material before the nineteenth of May. 
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Summer Breezes 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By CHARLOTTE WEIR (8 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In a cozy little nest, 

Sleepy birdies go to rest. 
Rocking gently to and fro, 
While the summer breezes blow. 


May 
(Awarded a free subscription) 


By JUNE NEWELL (10 years) 
Florence, S. Dak. 


Underneath the apple tree, 
In the sunny month of May, 
Where the blossoms bloom so sweetly, 
That is where I like to play. 


Where the robin sits a-singing, 
In a sunny little nook, 

In the blooming apple orchard, 
There beside a little brook, 


Where the gophers are a-playing, 
Where the robin builds its nest, 

Where old nature seems a-singing, 
That’s the place that I like best. 


School will soon be over, 
And I’ll lay my books aside; 
Then in God’s love and beauty 
With joy I shall abide. 


M y Dog 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MARY ANN LYCAN (9 years) 
Columbia, Mo. 


I have a little pup named Sid. 

I gave him a bath—and guess what he 
did! 

He ran out of the house and rolled in 
a puddle, 

And then came in, too dirty to cuddle. 

I scolded him hard and he looked up so 
sad, 

I was so tickled I couldn’t get mad. 
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ILECTO 


[oy Charles R: Strot3 


One of the first things we learn from 
our stamps is that there are almost as 
many different kinds of money as there 
are countries. The newcomer to phi- 
lately (the collection and study of 
stamps) is awed by such words as 
abassi, crown, piastre, krone, or zolty. 
These are all names of foreign coins, but 
how many of them have you heard of? 

The stories about the ways in which 
many of these coins were named are 
very interesting. This is especially true 
of our southern neighbors’ money. 
Salvador and Costa Rica have named 
one of their coins a colon, which is the 
Spanish name for Columbus, and a coin 
of Panama is called a 


Guatemala has a coin named the 
quetzal after the brilliantly plumed bird 
that is her na- 
tional symbol. The 
quetzal, which is 
pictured on the 
stamp shown, is a 
true bird of liber- 
ty, for it will die 
if kept in captiv- 
ity. 

Two months ago I told you of that 
famous king of Haiti, Henri Christophe. 
When he first came to the throne, there 
was no money in the treasury, and the 
people were so poor that they could not 
pay their taxes. Henri 
knew that the natives 


balboa in honor of the =~ 
first white man to view 
the Pacific. 

Another adventurer 
who played a large part 


in South American his- [25] 25) 
tory is Simon Bolivar. 


He lived over a hundred 

years ago, at a time when the Spanish 
colonies were trying to throw off the 
rule of their mother country, Spain. 
Bolivar led revolutions in six Spanish- 
American countries, and today their cit- 
izens think of him as we do of George 
Washington. Many of these countries 
have Bolivar’s picture on their stamps; 
and as you see in the 
stamp below, Venezuela 
not only has pictured 
him on her stamp, but 
also has named her 
principal coin, the 
bolivar, after him. 


LIQUE DHAITI 
AVION 


used gourds for many 
things: drinking cups, 
~—_ water jugs, and even 
eee dishes. Therefore as 
the new crop of gourds 
ripened, he ordered the 
people, instead of pay- 
ing their taxes, to bring every gourd to 
the royal treasury. Soon every one 
wanted new gourds to replace those 
that were broken or worn out, but they 
could get none, because every gourd in 
Haiti was in the king’s treasury. When 
he was sure that his subjects saw how 
much they needed gourds, the shrewd 
Christophe offered to trade his gourds 
for their coffee. It was not long before 
he had exchanged all the gourds for cof- 
fee. He then sold this to British mer- 
chants, and thus filled his coffers with 
gold. Ever since then, as the inscrip- 
tion Centimes de Gourde on the air mail 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BUG AND 
THE LITTLE GREEN BUSH 


By Solveig, Paulson. 


A little brown bug on a little green bush 
Said. Vm up so high! 
a only the bush would grow up fast 
Why. soon 1 should reach the sky.” 


‘The little green bush heard the little 
brown bug, 
And he said,’ Well, let me see: 
it Vd stretch and stretch, as hard as I 
could, 
Yb wonder how high I ‘d be.” 


So the litle | green bush told the 
brown bug 

To hold tight, and he would SRK GG 

To stretch his arms and hands up 


“Until they reached the s! 
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1¢ little brown bug gripped the little 
\ green bus 
As tight as tight could be, 
And the little green bush just stretched 
and stretched 
To the height of a cocoanut tree. 


mn the little brown bug stroked the 
little green bush. 
“What a nice green bush you are! 
& was kind of you to stretch up high, 
To let me see so far.” 


And the little green bush told the little 
\ brown bug 
He was happy as happy could be; 
“For see!" he ered, “I've made you 
\ glad, 
And I've 
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Carts for Every Purpose 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


Your supply of toys really is not com- 
plete unless you have a cart. There 
are always things to be carted here and 
there ; sometimes it is at play, sometimes 
it is helping Mother by bringing pack- 
ages from the store, or hauling off the 
grass clippings for Dad. A two-wheeled 
cart similar to that in illustration A can 
easily be made just the size you wish. 

Possibly you have an old set of wagon 
wheels or some left from an old doll 
buggy or a scooter. If the cart is 
for a small child, the lids from mayon- 
naise or pickle jars make fine wheels. 
Should you have a jig saw, you can cut 
a pair of wheels from a tough piece of 
wood, marking it first with a saucer or 
some other round object of the desired 
size. Then bore holes through the cen- 
ters to fit the axle. 

A suitable box is not hard to find; 
so build the cart to fit the wheels. The 
box may be of cardboard if the cart 
is to be small. A cigar box is suitable 
for a small cart, too. A larger cart, of 
course, should be made sturdier, and 
for this a wooden box is better. I am 


SCOOTER WHEEL 


sure you can find one at a neighborhood 
store. If the box is too deep, carefully 
measure and mark at the right depth 
and saw off along the lines. 

If the wheels are on an axle, fasten 
the axle to the bottom of the box a little 
back of the center, as shown in figure 
B. If not, you may make an axle of an 
oblong piece of wood. Nail it to the 
bottom ‘of the cart as shown. The 
wheels, if small, may be fastened to the 
ends of this axle with nails. If you do 
not drive the nails too tight, the wheels 
will turn easily. With larger wheels the 
ends of the axle should extend beyond 
the sides of the cart and be whittled 
down to fit the holes in the wheels. A 
nail driven through each end of the axle 
will keep the wheels from coming off, as 
shown in figures B and E. 

The handle for your cart is made of 
a lath, or similar strip of wood, at- 
tached as shown in figure B. Nail a 


_ small crosspiece to the end of the han- 


dle. With sandpaper or emery cloth, 
rub over every inch of the cart, care- 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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(OOD WORDS 


The Good Words Booster Ship is 
sailing serenely over the waters of May. 
Most of the Boosters are on deck play- 
ing deck tennis, when suddenly one of 
the crew hastily approaches the captain. 

“There’s a heavy wind coming up, 
sir,” the sailor exclaims, “‘and we are 
nearing the Straits of Trouble.” 

“All hands on deck to man the sails,” 
Captain Speak-no-evil orders quickly. 
Already the wind is getting stronger 
and the ship rolls about in the uneven 
sea. ‘Whenever winds of anger start 
to blow, you may be sure you are headed 
for the Straits of Trouble.” Our Cap- 
tain looks anxious. “We shall need a 
pilot to take us through the straits, one 
who knows how to avoid the rocks of 
sharp retorts and unkind answers. Is 
there any one here who knows the way? 
If not, we shall have to turn back.” 

“IT know the way, Captain.” Mary 
Brown bravely steps up. “There is a 
narrow passageway between the rocks 
which is called Self-Control. It is shel- 
tered from the angry winds and will 
lead us safely to the Land of Love.” 

“You shall be our pilot, Mary. We 
have absolute faith in those who know 
the way of Self-Control. Angry winds 
do not affect them, and they safely pass 
by all sharp retorts and unkind an- 
swers.” 

Mary takes the pilot’s stand, and be- 
fore the Boosters quite know it, all dan- 
ger is past. 

“You are a heroine, Mary,” our Cap- 
tain declares. “You have made our 


UB 


voyage successful this month.” 

“Three cheers for Mary!” the Boost- 
ers shout as the Good Words Booster 
Ship sails smoothly along once more. 

All WEE WISDOM readers and their 
friends are invited to join our Booster 
Club. Simply write our secretary, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., for an appli- 
cation blank. Each person need fill 
out only one blank. Members are ex- 
pected to keep the club pledge, given on 
the back of the membership cards, and 
to report once a month for four months 
to the secretary. Club pins may be 
earned by making four monthly reports 
and sending in a WEE WISDOM subscrip- 
tion for some friend. Ask the secretary 
to place your name on the list of read- 
ers who wish correspondents or prayers. 


The poem “Advice to Boosters” was 
written by one of our own Boosters. We 
know you will like it. 


Being a good Booster yourself, Verna, 
is the very best advertisement you can 
give the Booster Club. We appreciate 
your efforts. 

Dear Secretary: I am very anxious to join 
your Good Words Booster Club and will 
try my hardest to keep the pledge. I have 
been taking WEE WISDOM for about five 
years, but I didn’t join before. 

My brother and sister want to join; so 
send me some blanks. I think The Prayer 
of Faith is very helpful when one feels 
tired and unhappy about that problem in 
school. 

I will try to get some of the boys and 
girls in my class to join, but first I am go- 
ing to try my very hardest to be a good, 
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helpful Booster, good enough to sail in The 
Good Words Booster Ship.—Verna Andrews. 


Doris sends us a good report from 
Mrs. Nelson’s club at Donovan, Illinois. 
From her letter we should say that their 
club meetings are lively and interesting. 

Dear Secretary: Iam a member of the lit- 
tle girls’ Booster Club. 
The girls in our club 
are from the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades. 
We meet every two 
weeks, on Saturday af- 
ternoon. I like to go to 
the meeting, for we 
learn so much and learn 
to boost good words and 
thoughts about every 
one. I have learned 
the prayer and I am 
learning the passport. 

I am a girl eight 
years old, and am in 
the third grade at 
school. I like to go to 
school. I like nature 
study the best. We 
have such a nice teach- 
er. We all love her. 


We learned how to 
make pin-cushion kit- 
tens and orange ele- 
phants and many other 
things at our club meet- 
ings. Our leader is 
Mrs. Dale Nelson and 
we are having a meet- 
ing at her house this 
afternoon. My sister 
is a member, also. 
—Doris Winroth. 


long. 


fight, 


If your dearest friend is cross 
And says something rather rude, 
Think, “I’m a Good Words 
Booster,” 
And act as a Booster should. 


You are succeed- 
ing nobly, Esther. 
Most Boosters are 
tempted to speak un- 
kindly at times, but 
it is the person who 
refrains from speaking the ugly word 
and puts a good one in its place that 
makes a real Booster. 

We are glad that your brother is 
well and happy again. 

Dear Secretary: I find it very hard to 
keep the pledge, but I try harder and harder 


Advice to Boosters 


By ELSIE JANE MACCLANAHAN 
(13 years) 


Plymouth, Calif. 


If everything goes wrong 
And you’re getting angry fast, 
Go, do a little work 
Till the angriness is past. 


If every one is tired 

And you just can’t get along, 
Go, play a little, 

And things won’t stay wrong 


If your friends quarrel and 


And you know that it is wrong, 
And you want things to turn 
out right, 
Just sing a little song. 


If you are down and out 
And you’re sad and want to cry, 
Just love some one a little 

Till the sadness passes by. 
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every time an unkind thought, word, or ac- 
tion attempts to make its way out where 
no one can gather it up again. I try to say 
something kind and happy instead. 


I find my school work very much easier 
since I say the prayer every day. My little 
brother fell and hurt his mouth so badly 
that he could scarcely eat anything for 
about two days. I 
said The Prayer of 
Faith many times each 
day. He was soon well 
and happy again.— 
Esther True. 


Keep on _ trying, 
Billy. With constant 
effort you are sure to 
succeed. 

Dear WEE WISDOM: 
I am trying to keep the 
pledge and I am suc- 
ceeding pretty well.— 
Billy Erickson. 


Katie lives far 
away in West Aus- 
tralia, and here it is 
spring before we 
could pass on to you 
her happy Christmas 
greetings. We wish 
all the Boosters might 
have seen the joy 
light shining in Miss 
McColl’s eyes when 
she read Katie’s com- 
ment on the WEE 
WISDOM covers. We 
are always happy to 
have you tell us what 
you like best in WEE 
WISDOM. 

Our editors were 
so well pleased with 
Katie’s poem about 
the magazine that we are publishing it 
and her letter also. 


WEE WISDoM is my playmate, 
I like it more and more; 
I like the pretty covers 
And I like the things in store. 
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WEE WISDOM is my playmate, 
And when I’m sick or sad 

I go and say The Prayer of Faith, 
And then I’m well and glad. 


Dear Secretary: I am pleased to say that 
I am getting on well with my club pledge. 
I look forward to my WEE WISDOM every 
month. Lola McColl does the covers beau- 
tifully, I think. 

We are going to start shearing next week. 

Since the editor printed my name on the 
list for correspondents, I have received sev- 
eral nice letters. All our roses are in bloom 
now and they look beautiful. I suppose this 
letter will reach you a few weeks before 
Christmas, so I wish you and all the Boost- 
ers a very Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.—Katie Knapp, (West Aus- 
tralia). . 


Rosaleigh’s name was on the list of 
readers who wished the prayers of other 
readers in the February issue of WEE 
WISDOM. We are happy to know that 
those prayers have helped her. Let us 
know if they have helped you, too. 


Dear Friends: I have been trying very 
hard to keep my pledge, but sometimes I 
forget. I have caught myself and said a 
good word instead of a bad one. I say my 
prayer morning and night, and in school. 
My arithmetic has improved very much 
since you have started working for me. I 
am averaging very good marks now. Thank 
you very much. I enjoy your pages in WEE 
WISDOM very much.—Rosaleigh Stokes. 


We feel sure that Milton’s schoolroom 
is a happy and harmonious one, because 
all the pupils are trying to speak and to 
act kindly. 


Dear Booster Club: I have been doing my 
best to keep my pledge. I have done all I 
could to speak good words and to avoid all 
evil thoughts. My playmates and I all try 
to talk kindly to one another, and I am do- 
ing the best I can.—Milton Maynor. 


May this month find you skirting all 
winds of anger, all rocks of trouble, and 
sailing serenely along on the waters of 
joy and success. 


THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Fred Maas, 518 9th St., Golden, Colo.; 
Virginia Johnson (10 years), Donovan, IIl.; 
Herbert Leslie Jones (14 years), London- 
berry P. O., Colchester, N. S., -Canada; 
Hazel May (12 years), Route 1, Box 53, 
Marine, IIll.; Elizabeth Banks, Route 1, 
Asheville, N. C.; Mary Sue Etheridge, Box 
82, Evansville, Ind.; Marion Warmack (13 
years), 3525 Davenport St., Washington, 
D. C.; Patty McDonald (13 years), Box 
663, Fairbanks, Alaska; Sarah Stewart, 
Route 1, Chestnut Park, Asheville, N. C.; 
June Gardner, 25 Park St., Patchogue, N. 
Y.; Nancy N. Greenleaf (10 years), Norway, 
Maine; Virginia Cruse (13 years), 4817 
386th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Laura 
Margaret Birkhofer (10 years), Box 214, 
Guerneville, Calif.; Jane Bardo, 111 Locust 
St., Jersey Shore, Pa.; Lenore Stone (12 
years), Molina, Colo.; Candace Snyder (12 
years), Route 3, Morganfield, Ky.; Frieda 
Seward (14 years), Donovan, IIl. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Mary Charles Scheuing: prayers for suc- 
cess in her school work, for health, and to 
be a good girl; Beatrice Miller: prayers; 
Margaret Scott: prayers for self and 
mother; Ida E. Ross: prayers for success in 
school and for her family; Juanita Sanders: 
prayers for success in school and to make 
friends and keep pledge; Leslie Jones: 
prayers for health; Sylvia McKandles: 
prayers for health and success in school 
work; Milton Maynor: prayers for health 
and prosperity for himself and family; June 
Gardiner: prayers; Clarhelen Wilkins: 
prayers for health for her grandmother; 
Elizabeth Banks: prayers for health and 
success in school; Harvey Todd: prayers for 
prosperity and success in school and in 
keeping the pledge; Faith Hilton Metcalf: 
prayers for success in school work, and 
health for herself and mother and father; 
Mary Sue Etheridge: prayers; Judy Jewell: 
prayers; Nora Woodworth: prayers for 
health and success in school work; Delmar 
J. Norris: prayers for health, strength, 
and energy; Nell Hammond: prayers; 
Candace Snyder: prayers for a home and 
for guidance; Patty McDonald: prayers for 
illumination and prosperity for her family 
and the Berry family; Ellenor Blackburn: 
prayers to succeed in her lessons and for 
universal peace. 
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Ma Babics 


Words Leila 


1. Moth-er Earth has a _ large fam-i - ly, Her chil-dren are 
2. There are so man - y ba - bies in May; They all learn to 
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good as can be. Ti - ny plants nev - er cry, Ba- by 
work and o - bey. Ti - ny birds learn to fly, Ba - by 
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leaves on - ly sigh, as they i on the 
squir - rels climb high, and __ the i scratch and 
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“Peep, peep! Peep, peep! Peep, 
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Promotions 
LESSON 5, APRIL 29, 1934 


In the Bible lesson for today, which 
you will find in Matthew 19 :30—20:28, 
we have the story of two young men 
who wanted to be promoted in Christ’s 
kingdom. Their mother went to the 
Master and asked that her sons might 
sit, one on His right hand and the other 
on His left, in His kingdom. Jesus 
called His disciples together and ex- 
plained to them that those who would 
receive the highest honors in His king- 
dom were those who should serve most. 

Whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant: Even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many, Jesus said. 

Because all school boys and girls are 
working for promotion, they can un- 
derstand the eagerness of these young 
men, who longed to be first in Christ’s 
kingdom. Some boys and girls are 
timid before their classmates, but in 
their hearts all boys and girls would like 
to be able to hold first place in studies, 
in athletics, and in the hearts of their 
classmates. 

This is the same ambition that 
prompted the sons of Zebedee to permit 
their mother to ask that they might sit, 
one on the right hand and one on the 
left hand of Jesus, in His kingdom. 

Jesus tells us, even as He told His 
disciples, that the places of honor in His 
kingdom are won through merit, and not 
bestowed because of favoritism. No 
honest boy or girl wants to be pro- 
moted except for good work. If one is 


promoted without having won that pro- 
motion by understanding his work, he 
finds his lessons growing more and more 
difficult because he has not made the 
necessary preparation for the more ad- 
vanced lessons, and he soon becomes dis- 
couraged. But the one who is promoted 
for satisfactory work finds joy in his 
new lessons. 

The preparation for promotion in 
God’s kingdom is loving service. The 
kingdom of God is in the hearts of God’s 
children. If we would be first in His 
kingdom, we can win that promotion 
only by being so loving and kind and 
thoughtful that we are first in the hearts 
of His children. 

A helpful thought for the week: 

I win promotion in God’s kingdom by 
being kind. 


True Kings 
LESSON 6, MAY 6, 1934 


Long ago a little English girl was be- 
ing taught very carefully to know right 
from wrong. This little girl was never 
allowed to slight a piece of work after 
she had started it. 

She was given all the help that could 
be given her, but she was expected al- 
ways to finish all her tasks and to do 
them well. She later became Queen 
Victoria of England, and lived a long, 
useful life. More of her story is given 
on page 43, and her picture on the Page 
to Color. 

For our Bible lesson today read Mat- 
thew 21:1-11. This tells the story of 
Jesus’ entering Jerusalem. Royal blood 
flowed in Jesus’ veins also, for He be- 
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longed to the family of King David. 

From babyhood Queen Victoria was 
trained to rule over England as its 
Queen. Although Jesus was a descend- 
ant of the royal house of David, His fa- 
ther was a poor carpenter, and Jesus 
was taught to work with His hands. Yet 
Jesus had something about Him that 
made people love Him and wish to obey 
Him. We call this “something” a king- 
ly spirit. Whenever a person has this 
spirit, others are always willing and 
eager to work with him and to help him 
carry out his plans. 

This kingly spirit is something that 
each person can have if he will work 
hard enough for it. You say, “Yes, of 
course, grown people can have it, but I 
am only a boy,” or “I am only a girl.” 
Queen Victoria earned a royal spirit by 
hard work when she was a very little 
girl, and you too can earn it. Do you 
want to know how? Let me see if I 
can tell you. 

Jesus earned a kingly spirit by first 
ruling His own mind. Do you remem- 
ber the Bible story of Jesus’ tempta- 
tion? Among other things He was 
tempted to show off. Every boy knows 
what this means, and most girls do, too. 
Jesus showed that 
He could rule Him- 
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to be kept in mind this week is: 


The Christ mind in me helps me to 
rule my mind, my lips, and my hands. 


Loving Our Neighbors 
LESSON 7, MAy 13, 1934 


Have you read the Bible lesson for 
today? It is found in Matthew 22:35- 
40. In this lesson Jesus gave the great 
commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 
Then He said, “And a second like wnto it 
is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Since God is not a person having a 
body like ours, not a person that likes 
and dislikes, that grows tired and needs 
rest, that gets hungry and takes food, 
that has a home and friends, how can we 
love Him with all our hearts, with all 
our souls, and with all our minds, as 
Jesus commanded? 

To make it easier to understand what 
God is and how we can love God, as 
commanded, let us think of Him as the 
law of righteousness, or that which al- 
ways is right. The law of the sun is to 

shine. When we 
love the sunshine, 


self when He re- 
fused to yield to the 
temptation to show 
off. Victoria showed 
that she could gov- 
ern others when she 
made herself finish 
her tasks. 

You can gain the 
spirit of rulership 
by training your 
mind to think clear- 
ly, your lips to 
speak truly, and 
your hands to do 
their work well. 

A helpful thought 


Jesus and the disciples 


we are loving God 
as the law that 
brings us the sun- 
shine. When we 
love the rain, we 
are loving God as 
the law that brings 
the rain. When we 
love the blossoms 
in the springtime, 
the lovely colors of 
fall, the snows of 
winter, the birds, 
and all God’s crea- 
tures, we are loving 
God as the right- 
eous law that brings 
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them to us. When we love our fathers 
and mothers, our brothers and sisters, 
our playmates and friends, because of 
their kindness to us and their love for 
us, we are loving God as the power that 
gave them to us and that helps them to 
be loving and kind. 

God is that power which helps us to 
forgive one with whom we have quar- 
reled. God is the righteous law of our 
bodies, which brings us into health 
when we have been hurt or ill. God is 
the law of our bodies that causes us to 
sleep when we are weary and wakens 
us refreshed and ready for work and 
play. God is the law of all that is right 
and good and true. 

When we think of God in ‘this way, it 
is easy to love God, is it not? 

A helpful thought for the week: 

I love God with all my heart and with 
all my mind. 


Wise and Foolish Virgins 
LESSON 8, MAY 20, 1934 


Read Matthew 25:1-13. 

In this lesson Jesus gave the parable 
of the ten virgins (ten young girls). The 
virgins took their lamps and went forth 
to meet the bridegroom. It was an hon- 
or to be permitted to carry a lamp and 
go to meet the bridegroom. In those 
days there were no electric lights, and 
the people used little lamps in which 
they burned oil. 

In the group of ten virgins about 
which Jesus told the parable, there were 
five who were wise and five who were 
foolish. The five wise virgins remem- 
bered that the lamps were small and 
would hold only a little oil, so they took 
more oil with them, to refill the lamps 
and keep their lights burning. The five 
foolish virgins forgot that the lamps 
would soon go out, and they took no 
extra supply of oil with them. By 
the time the bridegroom arrived, the 
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lamps of the foolish ones were out, and 
they were not permitted to attend the 
marriage feast. 

One of the lessons to be learned from 
this parable is that we should always be 
ready to accept our opportunities. 

We prepare ourselves for the great 
events of life by doing small tasks well. 
Being satisfied with nothing less than 
our best efforts day by day is like sup- 
plying ourselves with the oil that will 
keep our lamps burning when we need 
them. If we shirk our work day by 


day, we shall find ourselves unable to 
serve when our big opportunity comes. 
A helpful thought for the week: 
I do my best in all that I do. 


Whom Shall We Judge 


LESSON 9, MAy 27, 1934 


For the lesson for today, read Mat- 
thew 25:31-40. Three Sundays ago we 
talked about kings, and of ways in which 
we could learn to be kingly. Long ago 
kings acted as judges and decided quar- 
rels and arguments for their subjects. 
Today we are going to talk about judg- 
ing. Jesus said to His disciples at one 
time, “Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

Do you understand what He meant 
when He told His disciples not to judge 
one another? He meant that they should 
not criticize one another. Why is it 
wrong to judge others? We should not 
judge others, because we cannot possibly 
know all their reasons for acting as they 
do. Those of you who read the story of 
the “J. Z. G.” understand why we should 
not judge others. 

In the lesson for today Jesus tells of 
a great day of judgment when the good 
shall be separated from the bad. This 
time of judgment comes to us every day, 
and we are our own judges. Let me tell 
you how each one can be his own judge. 

Each one of us is like a little world, 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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HE BRAND NEW THINGS 


NUMBER BRINCS- 


Yes, June WEE WISDOM has a number of surprises in 
store for you. Perhaps the first thing you will notice is that 
the paper is different and more beautiful, and that it is 
easier on your eyes. 


Another surprise is the beginning of a new series of pages 
to be colored. This series will be called Toyland Tales. 
Then you will find a new page of handwork, that will give 
directions for sewing and other kinds of fancywork. 


Best of all, a new and fascinating story will begin in June 
and run through four issues of WEE WISDOM. The name 
of this story is "The Sea Cave's Secret," and it is just as 
interesting as it sounds. We know you will like it. 
When you get your June number with all these delightful 
things in it, why not show it to your little friend's mother, 
and see if she would not like to order WEE WISDOM for 
him? It will come to him twelve months for only $1.00. 
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BLANCHE CORMER 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


On the way to school one morning, Kegs 
hears the last bell. He had returned home 
for his geography and the gang had to go 
on without him. The day is pleasant and 
Kegs decides not to go to school that day. 
He goes to the Roost but knowing that he 
is not acting fairly by playing hookey, he 
starts back towards school. On the way he 
sees that the Winner home is on fire. He 
hurries to help and finds little Johnny Win- 
ner trying to arouse Jean, his sister, who is 
unconscious on the kitchen floor. Kegs car- 
ries Jean outside and sends Johnny for his 
mother, who is at a neighbor’s house. Alone, 
Kegs tries to put out the fire. 


Part Two 


T SEEMED to Kegs 
that he had been eee 
fighting the fire alone a 
for hours, when a car Ay 
turned into the yard 
and a group of men 
rushed to help him. ja 
When the fire was out 
and Jean, who had 
only been’ knocked 
breathless for a few 
minutes, safely 
snuggled in her moth- 
er’s arms, Johnny told 
his story. 
“T just started a lit- 
tle fire outdoors here,” 


Kegs Has a Busy Day 


caught fire. I ran inside to get the 
water bucket and Jean followed me. 
She climbed on a chair and fell off, and 
I couldn’t wake her up. Then Kegs 
came.” 


Mrs. Winner smiled through her 
tears. “Then Kegs came,” she repeated, 
“and if he hadn’t——” she could not go 
on. 


No one spoke, but every one smiled 
at Kegs. He was getting more embar- 
rassed every minute, when Johnny ex- 
claimed: 

“If Kegs hadn’t come, my new air- 
plane would have 
burned up.” 

Every one laughed, 
and Kegs felt better. 
It was fine to know he 
Ga had done the right 
thing, but he felt fool- 
ish with all of them 
making so much fuss 
over it. He backed out 
of the circle and 
started towards the 
road. 

“Here, Kegs!” called 
David’s father. “Wait 
a minute. We’ll take 
you home.” 

“Yes, come and get 
in here,” called Mr. 


he explained, 
pretty soon the kitchen 


Somehow Kegs did not feel 
happy 


Winner. “We'll stop 
by and tell the teacher 


\ 


why you weren’t at school.” 

Kegs’s heart almost stopped beating. 
What if Miss Stern should ask what 
time it was when he was walking along 
the road? He climbed slowly into the 
car. 

As they got out of the car at the 
school, Kegs hung back. “I’d rather not 
go in,” he said. “I’m so dirty.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed David’s father. 
“They won’t mind the dirt when they 
hear how you got it.” 

So Kegs was forced to go into the 
room and right up to the desk before his 
astonished schoolmates. 

Miss Stern was surprised, but she 
smiled a welcome. Mr. Winner looked 
at David’s father. 

“You tell her, Harrison,” he begged. 
“I’m still sort of choked up.” 

“Miss Stern,” began David’s father, 
“we have come to explain why one of 
your pupils is late.” 

Miss Stern smiled again as_ she 


Kegs told the 
story of his 7 
the Mother laid out fresh 
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glanced at Kegs. “Well, he seems to 
have spent a busy morning if appear- 
ances are not deceptive,” she said. 

“He has,” David’s father agreed. “He 
has been fighting a fire, and he suc- 
ceeded so well that Mr. Winner’s home 
and babies were saved.” 

The smile faded from Miss Stern’s 
face. 

“Kegs,” she said, “we are proud of 
you. Won’t you tell the school how it 
happened ?” 

“Oh, I was just coming up the road 
when I saw smoke over at Winner’s— 
too much smoke, I mean. I ran as hard 
as I could. When I got there the kitchen 
was on fire. I sent Johnny for his 
mother while I beat out the flames as 
much as I could with a wet blanket. I 
guess I ruined the blanket,” he grinned 
sheepishly. “Oh, yes, and Jean had 
fallen and hit her head. She was—vwell, 
she was knocked out and I had to take 
her outside. When I put her down she 
began to cry, so I knew she was all 
right. That’s all, I guess—only I’m 
dirty and a little hungry, too. It must 
be lunch time.” 

The children looked at Miss Stern. 


“Class dismissed,” she announced, and 
they all rushed to Kegs. The Spartans 
were the first to reach him and escorted 
him from the room in honor. 

“We'll take Kegs home,” David’s fa- 
ther told the Spartans. 

When his mother had been told and 
the men had gone, Kegs 
started scrubbing off the 
dirt and _ smoke. His 


school clothes for him and then 
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sot lunch. All the time a happy little 
smile lighted her eyes. She was so 
oroud of him! 

But somehow Kegs did not feel hap- 
oy. Miss Stern had not asked what time 
he fire had started, nor how long he 
nad worked before the men came. He 
was safe, and no one would ever know 
that he had really cut school. Yet Kegs 
xept thinking, “I’m not what they think 
| am, and Mother would not be so proud 
of me if she knew. 

“TI ought to tell,” he thought one mo- 
ment. “‘Why spoil everything?” he asked 
himself the next. 

On the way back to school after lunch, 
Kegs made up his mind. When he met 
the gang on the big road he began talk- 
ing right away, for fear he might 
change his mind. 

“T have something to tell you,’ he 
said, speaking fast. “It’s about what 
Ididtoday. Miss Stern and Mr. Winner 
and all of them said I was brave——” 

“Of course you were,” Coralee broke 


in, “staying there alone and fighting 
that fire——” 

Kegs put his hands over his ears. 
“Stop!” he yelled. 

The gang looked at him, too sur- 
prised to speak. 
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“Will you listen to me?” he fairly 
screamed. The Spartans nodded dumb- 
ly. “I’m trying to tell you that I’m not 
brave at all. I’m a coward, that’s what 
I am!” 

“T’d like to be that kind of coward,” 
grinned Chink. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t!”’ Kegs declared. 
“Listen, all of you! That fire didn’t 
start until nearly ten o’clock.” 

“Well——”” began David. 

“Don’t you see?” Kegs hurried on. 
“T should have been in school by then. 
I had been playing hookey—that’s 
what I’d been doing.”’ Kegs’s face red- 
dened with shame. 

“But, Kegs, you said you were on your 
way to school when you saw the fire.” 
Coralee was puzzled. 

“T was.” Then Kegs told the whole 
story. “But it wasn’t any fun,” he 
ended. “It’s lots more fun in school. 
I’m going to tell Miss Stern.” 

For a moment no one spoke. Then 
Andy asked, “Who says you’re not 
brave?” Kegs whirled on him. 

“T was too much of a coward to tell 
the truth,” he said. 

“You’ve told it now, haven’t you?” 
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“And when you knew you didn’t need 
to,” Red said. “Why, no one would ever 
have found out.” 

“T know that—but I didn’t feel right,” 
answered Kegs. ‘“Let’s go on to school.” 

Kegs left the Spartans as soon as they 
reached the schoolhouse. He went in- 
side alone. When Miss Stern heard his 
story she looked at him squarely. 

“Are you willing to tell that to the 
whole school?” 

Kegs swallowed hard. 
Stern,” he said at last. 

So Kegs told the story of his mis- 
take to the school, and when he had 
finished Miss Stern came and stood be- 
side him. 

“All of you know that Kegs is a 
Spartan,” she began. “Today he has 
proved his right to that title. The story 
of the fire is one of bravery and cool 
judgment, but Kegs has passed the test 
of true bravery by telling what he knew 
might never become known. He has of 
his own free will told us about what he 
calls his cowardice, so that he can know 
in his own soul that he deserves to be 
called brave.” 

That night on the way home the 
Spartans formed a snake line. Pushing 
Kegs ahead of them, they chanted: 

“He’s a Spartan—Who’s a Spartan? 
—Kegs—Kegs—Kegs!”’ 

“Aw, cut it out!” grinned Kegs. 


“Yes, Miss 


Carts for Every Purpose 
(Continued from page 26) : 


fully removing all rough _ edges, 
scratches, and saw marks. Paint it in 
a place free from dust, and when dry 
put on a second coat. The bed and 
wheels of the cart may be painted dif- 
ferent colors to suit your taste. 

If the box is of cardboard, fasten on 
the wheels and handle, using double- 
pointed paper brads. See figure C. 
These brads can be bought at any ten 
cent store at very small cost. 
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The Stork’s Nest 


(Continued from page 7) 


space where the water quenched them. 
Hans climbed down for more water-- 
and more and more. His arms ached 
and his throat was choked with smoke». 
He quenched the flames in one place, 
only to have them break out in fresh 
spots. Hans worked as he had never 
worked before. Inch by inch he soaked 
the roof, so that the flames could not 
burn. At last all the fire was out and 
the nest on the wagon wheel was safe. 
Gretel, reaching home from school, 
looked with wide eyes at the charred 
roof. Presently Frau Schloth, their 
mother, came hurrying with some neigh- 
bors who had caught sight of the smoke. 
“All is well,” Hans told them. 
Half the roof was in need of new 
thatch, but that was a small matter. 
“You have saved our home!” Hans’s 
mother looked at him proudly. “How 
glad Father will be when he knows!” 
Hans smiled. He felt a little proud, 
too, but he said, “It was nothing.” 
Gretel looked at him and understood. 
“You have saved the storks’ home as 
well as our own,” she said. 


“T want the storks to come to us again 
next year,” Hans said. “I think they 
will come back, when they see how we 
guard them and love them.” 

“T am sure they will come to us every 
year now,” Gretel said. 

And she was right. Although in the 
autumn the stork family flew away to 
far-off Africa to spend the winter, in 
the spring the same pair of storks re- 
turned to Hans’s wagon wheel to raise 
another family. Hans and Grete! 
watched them with joy. It was great 
good fortune to have storks beside the 
chimney. 


Answers to last month’s puzzles: 

Sport Rimes: race, kites, boat, swim 
skates, skis, ball. 

Bird’s-Nest Puzzle: Downy Woodpecker 
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“Our last few lessons have been about 
baking.” Mrs. Miller opened the meet- 
ing of the cooking club. 

“Oh, I like to bake,” interrupted 
Daisy Dean, “especially lemon pie. 
Yum-um!” 

“We all do, Mrs. Miller,” said Ann 
Beth. “Baking is fun and makes every- 
thing taste delicious.” 

“IT know,” agreed Mrs. Miller. ‘“Sal- 
ads taste good, too, particularly at this 
time of the year; and as we need dress- 
ings for salads, we shall make mayon- 
naise today.” 

“Oil mayonnaise?” questioned Daisy 
Dean. “That has to have the oil added 
a drop at a time, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, oil mayonnaise,” nodded Mrs. 
Miller, “but with this recipe you needn’t 
be so careful in adding the oil.” 

“May 5, 1934,” wrote Marjorie in 
her notebook. “M—a—y—onnaise! 
Well, that’s a coincidence!” 

“You will agree with me that mayon- 
naise is easy to make in this way.” Mrs. 
Miller handed them this recipe: 


MAYONNAISE 


1%, cupful salad oil 

1 hard-boiled egg yolk 

teaspoonful prepared mustard 
Y% teaspoonful salt 

about 2 teaspoonfuls vinegar 
1% teaspoonful sugar 

dash of red pepper 


Mash the cooked egg yolk with a little 
vinegar. Add a spoonful of oil and beat 
with a dover egg beater. Then as the dress- 
ing thickens, oil may be added in larger 
quantities. When the mixture becomes 
quite thick, add a little vinegar and the 
spices; then more oil and more vinegar un- 
til they are all gone. The secret of suc- 
cessful mayonnaise is the way in which 
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Coovenies FOR Swat Coors 
By JATTA TAYLOR 


KEITH 


the cooked egg yolk is combined with the 
vinegar. 


Chilled materials stood ready on the 
table, and the girls soon had the cor- 
rect amounts measured. They then 
took turns at beating in the oil and were 
very proud of the rich, creamy mayon- 
naise that rewarded their efforts. 

“Now, let’s look in the refrigerator 
and see what we can find,” Mrs. Miller 
suggested. ‘“‘Here are some radishes, 
lettuce, a cold boiled potato, green pep- 
pers, and a banana or so. We can use 
the rest of the hard-boiled egg, too; 
so let’s make some ‘flower’ salads. Di- 
vide the materials and see what you 
can do.” 

Ann Beth peeled a banana, cut it 
across and then into strips or “petals.” 
She arranged the petals on a crisp let- 
tuce leaf, added a center of mayonnaise, 
and a stem of green pepper. 

“T have a regular bouquet,” said 
Daisy Dean, showing the daisies she 
had made of strips of potato, and roses 
that were really tiny red radishes with 
the outer skin peeled back in sections. 

“Mine are daisies, too,” said Marjorie, 
“only they are made of egg white. I 
don’t know the name of this flower, 
though.” She pointed to tiny circles cut 
from a radish. 

“Come here a minute, Marjorie and 
Daisy Dean,” called Ann Beth, leading 
the way to the porch. “Last year we 
made cakes for Mother’s Day. Why 
can’t we make flower salads for dinner 
this year?’ she whispered. 

“Oh, fine!” exclaimed Marjorie. That 
is why three mothers received unusual 
bouquets on May 6th. 
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‘‘Jimmie! Jimmie!’’ Five-year- 
old Jimmie, sitting on the top step 
of the back porch, looked around 
to see who was calling him. Mother 
was hanging clothes on the line, and 
she kept on snapping pins on Jim- 
mie’s little blue overalls. It could 
not be Mother calling, so Jimmie 
cupped his round chin in both hands 
and rested his elbows on his chubby 
knees. 

He was just in the act of falling 
asleep and toppling off the porch 
on this drowsy May morning, when 
the call came again and he sat up 
suddenly. 

‘Jimmie! Jimmie! 
come here!”’ 


Come here, 
There was no one in 
sight now. Mother had gone into 
the house. Jimmie looked all 
around, then up high, and there on 


Hopping about on the ground was a 
baby bird 
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Jimmy Saves 


OM 


the grape trellis was a mocking 
bird. It had bright eyes and a 
long tail. Its throat, as round as 
Jimmie’s chin, was quivering with 
excitement. 

‘‘Jimmie! Jimmie! Come here, 
come here! Quick, quick! Hurry 
up, hurry up! Kisser-ee, kisser-ee. 
Jimmie! Jimmie! Quick, quick! 
Hurry up, hurry up!”’ 

When Jimmie started towards 
the trellis, the bird flew to the top 
of the big yellow rosebush and gave 
his anxious call all over again. 

‘‘Something awful must be the 
matter,’’ said Jimmie, as he ran 
down the garden walk. Before his 
fat little legs could reach the rose- 
bush, the bird was off again. 

This time he flew to the old apple 
tree, still calling, ‘‘ Jimmie! Jim- 
mie! Hurry up, hurry up!”’ 

‘‘T’m hurrying as fast as ever I 
can,’’ Jimmie cried out to him. 

When he reached the apple tree, 
Mr. Mocking Bird was fluttering 
from limb to limb, peeping through 
the branches and flirting his saucy 
tail as if trying to direct Jimmie’s 
attention to something. Jimmie 
looked up into the tree. He could 
see nothing up there to get excited 
about. It must be something on the 
grass carpet down on the ground. 

Then Jimmie’s eyes grew big and 
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round; for hopping about on the 
ground was a baby bird, and only a 
few feet away was a _ black-and- 
white cat, crouched ready to spring. 

‘‘Seat!’’ Jimmie screamed, and 
clapped his hands together. The 
eat turned tail and ‘‘scatted’’ in a 
hurry. Jimmie picked up the lit- 
tle bird and ran with it to his 
mother. 

‘‘O Mother, a poor little birdie! 
A big cat was going to pounce right 
on it.”’ 

‘“‘Be careful, dear,’’ said Mother. 
‘Don’t hold it too tightly. Its bones 
are so tiny and so frail that you 
might crush them.’’ Then she took 
the trembling bird from Jimmie’s 
hand and looked to see if it had a 
broken leg or wing. It was all right 
and its bright eyes seemed trying 
to say, ‘‘Please don’t hurt me.”’ 

“‘Don’t be seared, little birdie,’’ 
said Jimmie, smoothing its soft 
feathers. ‘‘We wouldn’t hurt even 
the littlest, littlest thing.”’ 

“Tt is just learning to fly, I 
think,’’ said Mother, ‘‘and it was 
too tired to fly up to its nest. I 
don’t see the mother bird. She may 
be away hunting food and has left 
the father bird to look after the 
children.’’ 

“Didn’t the father bird know 
that the cat might get the baby 
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bird?’’ asked Jimmie. ‘‘I think 
he isn’t a very good daddy not to 
take better care of his children.”’ 

**Perhaps he had fought the cat 
off,’’? said Mother, ‘‘and it came 
back.”’ 

‘*Then he called me, Mother! He 
said, ‘Jimmie, Jimmie! Come here, 
quick!’ ”’ 

Mother smiled and pointed to a 
limb not very high up in the tree. 

‘‘See the nest, Son? Get your 
tiny wicker basket and we shall see 
if we can put the baby bird where 
the older birds can help it into the 
nest.”’ 

Mother put the bird, which now 
was almost asleep in her warm 
hand, carefully into the basket and 
told Jimmie to climb up the short 
ladder that the children used to get 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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PAGE TO COLORU 


This little girl looks more like a wood little princess was much surprised when 
¥ nymph or a fairy princess than like a_ she learned that she was to be England’s 
7 queen. Do you know who she was? Read queen. 

3 the sketch of her life given on the next Now take your crayons and see how 
4 page, titled “The Good Queen.” This gay you can make the picture. 
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The Good Queen 


By MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


As soon as Baby Victoria could lisp 
a few words, her mother began to train 
her to be queen of England. When 
she was four years old, she had a 
tutor. When she was only six, she 
had to repeat to her mother the text and 
the main points of each sermon she 
heard at church. Even her play was 
watched. One day she began to make 
a haycock. Before it was finished she 
dropped her little rake and turned to 
some other play. At once her governess 
called, ‘“‘Come back, Princess! Finish 
the haycock. You must never leave a 
thing half done.” 

If you were to go to Kensington Pal- 
ace today, you would see Victoria’s dolls 
—one hundred and thirty-two funny 
little wooden figures with holes in their 
feet to fit pegs in the big board on which 
they stand. Victoria did not play with 
these dolls, but she did dress them. They 
wear the clothes she made—two-inch 
aprons, wee, knitted stockings. Some 
of the dolls hold handkerchiefs, only 
half-inch squares with drawn borders 
and embroidered initials. 

The funny little doll men with black 
moustaches, dressed in court suits, and 
the little women, gowned like the great 
ladies of that day, were used to explain 
court ceremonies and to teach the prin- 
cess how to act in every situation. All 
this time, though, she did not know that 
some day she was to be queen. 

One day when she was twelve years 
old, her tutor gave her a lesson in trac- 
ing the genealogy, or ancestry, of the 
royal family. Victoria bent over the 
table patiently. Suddenly she looked up 
amazed and cried out, “Mamma, I can- 
not see who is to come after Uncle 
William unless it is myself!” 

Her mother smiled, but her eyes filled 


with tears and she could not speak. It 
was Victoria’s teacher, Dr. Davys, who 
said, “You are right, Princess Victoria.” 

For a few moments the little girl 
said nothing. With bent head she 
thought intently. Finally she murmured 
slowly, as if to herself, “It is a very 
solemn thing—many a child would boast 
—but others don’t know the difficulty. 
There is splendor but there is responsi- 
bility.” 

She paused for a moment, then, clasp- 
ing her hands together as if in prayer, 
she added, “I will be good.” 

It was not easy to be a good queen; 
but Victoria kept her word. 


Whom Shall We Judge? 
(Continued from page 33) 


and in this world are many people. Our 
thoughts are these people. We are the 
judges as well as the kings of our 
thought people. We decide which 
thoughts are good for us to follow and 
which are not so good. If you catch 
yourself finding fault with the boy who 
lives across the street or feeling that 
the girl next door has been unfair with 
you, it is time for the judge to open 
court and judge his thought people. 
These are some of the questions he will 
ask himself. How do I know that Jim- 
my Jones is not doing his best to knock 
a home run? Am I sure that Alice prom- 
ised to spend the afternoon with Grace 
after I asked her to spend it with me? 
Such questions will show you that 
there is only one person whom you can 
safely judge. That person is yourself. 
A helpful thought for the week is: 
I do not criticize others. 
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CMay Baskets 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


Here are the patterns and in- 

structions for making two May 

baskets. Basket 1 is very simple. 

All you need are some lace-paper 

doilies. Any size doily will do, 

but the small ones are better. 

Fold the lace doily in half (figure 

2), then twist it into a cone (fig- 
ure 3), and paste. Figure 4 is half a butterfly pattern. Trace it off on 
a folded piece of paper, cut out, and color. Put a bit of paste on the 
body of the butterfly and stick it on the basket. Run a narrow ribbon 
through the top of the basket, and tie in a bow for the handle (figure 1). 
The other two patterns are for basket A. With your ruler copy the 
patterns on heavy drawing paper. Be careful to use the exact dimen- 
sions marked in the magazine, because the patterns given are only half 
as big as you will need. When you have drawn the two patterns, cut 
them out. Bend the sides up on the dotted line, and bend the flaps for 
the basket down. Push the bottom of the basket down through the mid- 
dle section of the handle until the flaps on the basket hold the handle in 
place. Bend handle at the dotted lines and tie with ribbon, or paste flow- 
ers on the flaps and handle. 


Pattern for 
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What 
WEE WISDOM Offers the Grade Ceacher 


e@ May Wee Wisdom might well be called the special 
story issue. “The Stork’s Nest,” a little story of cour- 
age in a German setting by Eleanor Hammond, begins 
the issue. “The Tale of Ticky Clock” wafts through 
its pages a breath like a sweet May breeze. In it 
Estelle Urbahns has created a lovely May Day story 
that your pupils will enjoy. May also contains the 


“second chapter of “The Gift the Postman Brought.” 


Then Kegs finishes his adventure in the Spartan story, 
and on pages 40 and 41 “Jimmy Saves a Baby Bird” 
is provided for the younger readers. 


e The Page to Color this month is combined with an 
interesting article on the early life of Queen Victoria. 
Children will enjoy completing the page to color and 
reading about the “Good Queen.” 


e May Day would not be complete without May bas- 
kets. On page 44 Lucille Morgan Ison gives detailed in- 
structions for making two simple but attractive little 
paper baskets. These can be filled with either real or 
artificial flowers. Children can make any number of 
these baskets for gifts or decorations. 


e We think the song “May Babies” especially attrac- 
tive. Have your music classes learn its pleasing and 
simple melody. 


® Who is not interested in foreign coins? On the 
stamp collectors’ page for this month, Charles R. 
Strotz, Jr., tells of the interesting ways in which many 
foreign coins received their names. Your geography 
class may be studying some of the countries discussed 
on the stamp page. 
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The Race of the Toys 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


When every one is tucked in bed 

The toys are wide awake instead; 

The clown and bear have planned a race, 
Though they stand still in just one place. 


A tiny mouse peeks out to see 
Just who the winner proves to be, 
But though the racers try and try 
The contest still remains a tie. 


Mount this page on stiff paper. 
Cut out the four pieces. The two 
strips of paper go in back of the 
clown and bear. Put the black 
strip at the bottom. Punch holes 
at both A’s and pin them to- 
gether with a brass fastener. Do 
the same at both B’s, both C’s, 
and both D’s. Bend back flap 
E and the cut-out will stand up. 
To make the figures rock, 
hold the middle of the black 
strip with your left hand, 
take flap E in your right 
hand, and push back and 
forth. 
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The spring membership drive 
was on, and boys and girls in the 
Sunday school were eagerly sign- 
ing up for work on one com- 
mittee or another. Bill had a 
different idea about it, however. 
He did not want to be tied down, 
so he refused to sign for special 
work, saying only that he would 
help any one who needed him. 


Finally Bill got a chance to 
help Fred with some name lists, 
but he did not follow Fred’s di- 
rections carefully, and mixed 
the names up, so that instead of 
being a help he was the cause of 
much extra work. 


The very next Sunday the 
lesson was about Jesus calling 
Matthew, and Matthew’s in- 
stant willingness to follow Jesus 
and do as He commanded. Bill 
learned that it is a great thing to 
be able to follow another and to 
carry out instructions. He asked 
for special work, and determined 
to do just as he was directed. 


Bill’s story was told not long 
ago in the Unity Sunday School 
Leaflet. Every week the Leaflet 
prints a story to bring out the 
lesson point. The Leaflet always 
has something for you, for the 
older members of your family, 
and for the very young ones. 
Why not get Mother to sub- 
scribe for it? A year’s subscrip- 
tion, fifty-two issues, will cost 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 23) 


stamp below shows, the coin of Haiti 
has been the gourde. 

The coins of the world have many 
strange names, and back of them are 
even stranger stories. Watch for these 
queer names as you sort over your col- 
lection, remember the country they come 
from, and try to find out how they got 
that name. 


Jimmy Saves a Baby Bird 
(Continued from page 41) 


up into the tree. Then she handed him 
the basket, and he hung it on a limb 
near the nest. All this time Father 
Mocking Bird was hopping about, giv- 
ing little chirps as if he understood 
what they were doing. 

The next morning Jimmie hurried 
into his blue overalls and sandals, and 
ran down to the apple tree. He climbed 
up the ladder and peeped into the basket. 
There was no baby bird in the basket. 
Back he ran to the porch; and there 
was the mocking bird on the trellis 
again, singing happily. 

“Pretty Jimmie! Pretty Jimmie! Swe- 
e-t, swe-e-t. Kisser-ee, kisser-ee.” Jim- 
mie felt sure that the little bird that 
he had saved from the hungry cat was 
back in the nest under the mother bird’s 
soft breast. 


Table Blessing 


For home and love 
And all things true, 

I give my thanks, 
Dear Lord, to You. 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Beneath my window, 
Daisies gay 

Bring joyous thoughts 
To fill this day. 


NOON 


And up above me, 
Clouds of white 
Float, soft as words 
Of joy and light. 


When twilight brings 
The shadows near, 
God’s love will keep 


Me free from fear. 
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